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KOOTENAY GROUP-DRAWINGS 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN 

The Kootenay of southeastern British Columbia and northern 
Idaho, by virtue of their language, rank as one of the distinct stocks 
of the Amerinds of North America. Their comparatively simple 
social organization also marks them as a people distinct from 
their neighbors. From the time of the missionary De Smet, 
early in the nineteenth century, they have been noted as a kindly 
dispositioned people, strong enough in mind and heart to resist 
much better than many other tribes the evil influences of white 
contact. Practically the only scientific studies of these interest- 
ing people have been made by Dr Franz Boas and the present 
writer 1 (who visited them in the summer and autumn of 1891). 
A mass of linguistic and ethnologic data was then accumulated, 
which has since been submitted to careful consideration and is 
now being prepared for publication. 

In spite of the apparent rarity of picture-writings and certain 
other artistic phenomena in the Kootenay area, these Amerinds 
possess artistic ability of no mean order, as the three hundred or 
more drawings the writer has been able to obtain amply testify. 
From these the four large group-pictures considered in this 
article have been selected as exhibiting Kootenay art in some of 
its striking aspects. The subjects are: 1, Gambling game; 2, 
War dance ; 3, Dance ; 4, Buffalo-hunt. The last three are by 
an old Indian, the first by a young man of twenty-two years. 

Gambling Game (figure 45). — This drawing represents the great 
gambling game of the Kootenay, which survives at present only 
among the Lower Kootenay tribe, the efforts of the missionaries 

1 See Sep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1889 and 1892. 
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having been sufficient to suppress it among the Upper Koo- 
tenay, who have come more under the better influences of the 
whites. The game is the one famous among the Indians of the 
northwest, with which is associated what Paul Kane, the artist- 
traveler, called "the eternal gambling song he hah ha!" The 
essence of the game is as follows : ' 

" The gambling consists in guessing in which hand one (on 
which a ring of bark is left) of two sticks of wood is hidden. 
The players sit in two rows facing each other, and a number of 
them keep beating on a log in front of them with sticks, while the 
sticks are passed from hand to hand. From time to time some 
of the players sing or contort their limbs in various ways." The 
yells and chants with which the gambling is interspersed are: 
Haiyd! haiya! hat yd he ! repeated indefinitely; ho ho ! hdhd! 
he he ! hai hai ! hu hu ! III! ydeee, etc. The game and its ac- 
companiments have been known to last more than twenty-four 
hours, beginning with the evening of one day. 

The drawing here reproduced was made by an Upper Koo- 
tenay Indian named AmElu, one of the best and most reliable 
men of his tribe. So far as the writer was able to discover, he 
had never received any instruction in writing or in drawing of any 
sort, but was naturally intelligent and a rather skilful draftsman, 
as other specimens of his art procured by the writer abundantly 
prove. AmElu presented this drawing (the writer had him under 
his eye during the making) as a token of regard, so that both the 
idea of drawing the gambling game and the mode of its execu- 
tion belong to him without interference or suggestion of any sort 
by another. 

The word for " gambling " is gdtluwd' tsBndnt. The details of 
the drawing are as follows : 

A, Place for the fire {d'qkinko'k-o) in the center. B, Ten 
sticks (called dqko) deposited in two parallel series of five not far 
from the fire, and just beyond them two sticks crossed. C, 

1 Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Set., 1892. 
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Articles gambled for ; here are deposited blankets, knives, etc. 
D 1-5, Players. E 1-11, Players. 

The man Di has up to his eyes his left* hand, which holds a 
stick (kita! kopQp' motl, literally " beating instrument," from 
ki . . . mot/, instrumental prefix-suffix, and the radical tdkopQo, 
" beat ") with which he beats the log in front of him. 

The posture of the man D2 is curious. He stretches out his 
right arm somewhat downward and claps his left hand to his 
right shoulder. The term applied to this action is kikund'me. 

The man D3 is rubbing his hands together and blowing upon 
them. The term for this is gitlfcu'pQo dqke'is, which seems to 
mean " wiping or rubbing the back of the hand." 

The man D4 has his arms folded. 

The man D5 is smoking a pipe (ni'kinek'd'k'dne) and beating 
with a stick. 

The man Ei has the gambling-sticks (wu'ne) between his 
palms and thumbs, and is crying long and loud : It ! yd e, e, e ! 

The man E2 is beating the log with a stick, as are also E3 and 
E4. E5 to Eio are conventionalized forms of E3, E4. All these 
have sticks with which to beat. 

It will be noticed that the men D2 and E2 wear hats. The 
artist seems not to have indicated the hair, while in one or two of 
the figures the mouth or nose is faintly, or not at all, shown. The 
attitude of figures E2-E4 is interesting, while the method of con- 
ventional representation from E5 to Eio is remarkable. The 
minute details of some of the figures have not yet been explained. 
As a sketch of a rather complicated group-game this picture, it 
must be admitted, is rather good work for a member of an 
Amerindian stock with no large basis of a pictographic nature 
on which to build. 

War Dance (figure 46). — This drawing was made in twenty- 
five minutes by Bla'swa {i. e. Francois), an Upper Kootenay 
Indian, one of the oldest members of the tribe, and more re- 
calcitrant than most of them to the influences of the settlers and 
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missionaries. While executing this drawing the old Indian's 
countenance evinced time and again the pleasurability of the recol- 
lections it called up. After he had completed his work, Bla'swa, 
who had been a famous warrior in his day, was so affected by the old 
associations recalled by it that, starting up with the paper in his 
hand, he danced and yelled for a few minutes to his heart's delight. 

The details of the drawing, which represents a war dance 
against the Blackfeet, once the hereditary enemies of the Koote- 
nay, are as follows : 

A, Line of Kootenay dancers. B, Line of dead Blackfeet, "to 
show that the Kootenay have reason to celebrate " ; the perpen- 
dicular long stroke in each case indicates that the individual is 
dead, perhaps originally the " count " of the slain. 

The second and last figures in the line of Kootenay dancers 
are noticeable on account of the " horns " of weasel-fur with which 
their heads are ornamented. The third figure also has some par- 
ticular headdress or arrangement of the hair, etc. 

Some of the minutiae of the figures are quite interesting. Not 
all of them have eyebrows, while the artist has omitted the ears 
altogether. The fact that the two lines of figures do not face each 
other is probably due to the Indian artist drawing toward and not 
away from himself where there is considerable to execute. The 
same Indian, however, drew the picture of the dance next con- 
sidered, and there the heads, which alone represent the dancers, 
face one another. 

Dance (figure 47). — The Indian Bla'swa, who made this draw- 
ing, described the scene it represents as Kitondqd ndkowitlne 
yu'noka'Ene, or " many Kootenay are dancing." There are two 
rows of Indians facing each other in one of the common dances of 
the tribe. An interesting peculiarity of this picture is that the 
artist has chosen to let the heads stand for the individuals taking 
part in the dance, a conventionalization which may be contrasted 
with that employed by the artist of the gambling game. What 
significance lies in the fact that one of the lines has eight dancers 
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and the other only six is unknown ; perhaps it is due to the 
artist. 

Buffalo Hunt (figure 48). — Bla'swa called this drawing of his 
Kd'pe a' qktsEma' kinek mitQane nitlsik dqkl tlu'k'pii, or " all the In- 
dians are shooting buffalo bulls (nitlsik) and cows (tlu'k'pu)?' 
Though much ruder (as indeed most of Bla'swa's work is) than 
many of the less elaborate drawings by other Indians, this picture 
may be looked upon as a Kootenay magnum opus. The Indian 
who drew it had not for many long years participated in such a 
scene as it depicts. It is thus a drawing from memory, and goes 
back to the days when several tribes of Indians (Kootenay, Black- 
feet, etc.) used to join forces for the great chase of the buffalo on 
the plains east of the Rocky mountains. The predominance of 
the older order of things in the mind of the artist is seen in the 
fact that although the five Indians all have horses, not one of them 
has a gun, but all bows and arrows (aqko' kEmdtl? etf a' wo). The 
smaller animals seem to be cows, the larger ones bulls. That 
which Indian No. 5 is engaged in shooting is certainly a cow. 
Different Indian tribes (Kootenay, Blackfeet, Sarcee, etc.) are 
represented in the drawing; but, the key having been unfortu- 
nately mislaid or lost, the exact indications cannot now be given, 
since tribal differences do not seem to be emphasized in the 
various figures. 

The four group-drawings considered in this brief paper are suf- 
ficient to show the capacity of these Amerinds for pictures involv- 
ing more than a single object or incident, and their uniqueness 
may make them of service to students of Amerindian art. They 
suggest also the large possibilities of an untrained race. 



